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SUBJECT:    "KEVTS  NOTES  EROM  WASHINGTON."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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Listeners,  rest  your  rolling  pins  a  moment,  and  halt  your  flour-sifters. 
The  week's  letter  from  Washington,  D.  C,  is  just  in,  and  it  tells  how  they 
make  fresh  fruit  pie  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     Maybe  it  will  help  you 
r/ith  some  of  your  summer  pie-problems. 

TJrites  our  correspondent  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture;     "Then  I  catch 
the  first  whiff  of  fresh  fruit  pie  that  has  run  over  in  somebody's  oven,  then 
I  sit  me  down  to  celebrate  the  season  by  writing  my  annual  pie-letter.     Of  course, 
pies  go  on  baking  the  year  around.    But  the  juicy  fruit  pies  of  summertime  are 
the  ones  that  inspire  me  to  take  pen  in  hand  and  express  myself  —  the  cherry 
pies  and  the  berry  pies,  pies  filled  with  blackberries,  blueberries,  elderberries, 
gooseberries,  peaches  or  plums.    Emit  pics  arc  an  American  invention,  you  know. 
So  no  wonder  foreigners  speak  of  our  'deep  and  undying  passion  for  this  form  of 
dessert'  • 

"But  popular  though  they  are,  summer  pies  offer  problems.    One  problem 
is  this  business  of  overflowing  juice.     The  other  is  soggy  lower  crusts.  The 
fruits  are  juicy  to  begin  with,  and  the  heat  of  baking  makes  the  juice  flow. 
So  does  the  sugar  that  sweetens  the  fruit.    TThich  is  why  so  many  bottom  crusts 
are  soaked  and  why  juice  bubbles  out  into  a  thousand  ovens  every  summer. 

"The  best  pie-maker  I  know  is  Mrs.  Yeatman  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
And  she  happens  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  baking  the  bottom  crust  and  the  fresh 
fruit  separately  and  then  combining  them.     This  is  the  best  method  she  has  found 
to  overcome  leaking  juice  and  soaked  crusts.     She  says  this  precooking  method 
of  making  pie  takes  a  little  longer  but  is  much  more  certain  of  success  than  any 
other. 

"So  she  first  bakes  a  pastry  shell  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan—bakes  it 
very  lightly  until  it  just  begins  to  brown.     She  explains  that  it  mustn't  get 
too  brown  on  its  first  trip  to  the  oven  for  it  has  to  go  back  again  with  the 
fruit  for  another  baking.    TThile  this  crust  is  baking,  Mrs.  Yeatman  heats  the 
fruit  in  a  saucepan  just  enough  to  start  the  flow  of  juice.    Then  she  strains 
off  the  juice  and  adds  to  it  a  very  little  cornstarch  mixed  with  sugar.  She 
cooks  this  mixture  until  it  thickens  slightly.     Then  she  puts  the  fruit  back 
in  the  thickened  juice.     This  filling  she  pours  into  the  baked  pastry  shell. 
And  she  covers  it  all  with  a  sheet  of  dough  for  the  top  crust  and  bakes  her  pie 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven — an  oven  that  registers  about  375  to  400  degrees 
?ahrenhei  t . 


"In  this  precooking  method  of  making  pie,  Mrs.  Yeatman  says  you  don't 
need  an  oven  as  hot  as  when  all  the  ingredients  go  in  together  uncooked.  But 
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vou  always  need  to  control  the  temperature  carefully  and  also  the  cooking  time, 
or  the  fruit  which  is  hot  when  it  goes  into  the  pie  may  boil  over*    As  an  extra 
precaution  against  escaping  juice  Mrs.  Yeatman  stands  a  little  paper  funnel  in 
the  top  of  the  pie  for  the  juice  to  "bubble  up  into.     She  rolls  a  piece  of  stout 
brown  paper  into  a  funnel  and  sticks  the  small  end  in  the  opening  of  the  top 
crust  just  as  she  puts  the  pie  in  the  oven.     When  the  juice  begins  to  boil,  it 
bubbles  into  this  funnel  and  then  goes  back  down  into  the  pie  with  no  damage 
done  to  pie  or  oven. 

"To  prevent  the  juice  from  escaping  from  the  edge  of  the  pie,  Mrs  Yeatman 
is  very  careful  to  pinch  or  crimp  the  edges  of  the  top  and  bottom  crusts  to- 
gether* 

"The  thickening  in  the  fruit  filling  also  helps  prevent  escaping  juice. 
Some  cooks  use  flour  for  thickening  and  some  use  cornstarch  or  tapioca,  but 
fenchever  you  use,  says  Mrs.  Yeatman,  be  careful  not  to  use  too  much.     Too  much 
thickening  in  the  filling  can  ruin  a  good  fruit  pie  —  make  it  thick  and  pasty. 
Cornstarch  takes  a  little  longer  to  cook  than  flour  but  Mrs.  Yeatman  prefers  it 
for  fruit  pie  because  it  becomes  clear  when  cooked  and  gives  more  of  the  natural 
■fruit  look.    She  always  mixes  cornstarch  with  sugar  before  r;he  adds  it  to  the 
fruit  juice.    This  helps  prevent  lumps.    And  then  she  is  very  careful  to  cook 
the  cornstarch  thoroiighly  to  prevent  that  raw  starch  tastec     If  you  use  tapioca 
in  fruit  pic,  she  suggests  that  you  let  the  fresh  fruit  stc'jnd  awhile  before 
cooking  with  sugar  with  a  little  tapioca  sprinkled  in.     The  sugar  will  draw 
the  juice  from  the  fruit  while  the  tapioca  blends  and  thickens  it. 

"By  this  time,  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  that  the  new  baking  bulletin  is  out 
and  that  at  present  plenty  of  copies  are  here  at  the  Department  waiting  for  any- 
one riho  asks  for  one.     I  mention  this  bulletin  because  it  goes  into  the  subject 
of  piecrust  in  detail  and  ought  to  be  of  great  service  to  this  land  of  pie- 
makers  and  pie-eaters.     The  bulletin  goes  by  the  name  of  'Homemade  Bread,  Cake, 
and  Pastry. r    It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1775.    And  you  get  your  copy  by  writing 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.     The  bulletin  is  free, 
of  course." 

That  concludes  this  week's  letter  from  our  Department  af  Agriculture 
correspondent  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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